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A good thought is a great boon, for 
which God is to be first thanked, then 
he who is the first to utter it, and then, 
in a lesser, but still in a considerable 
degree, the man who 1s the first to 
quote tt. BOVEE. 


WHICH ? __ 


Tux sun shone on a piece of coal; 
Dear me, how dull and black! 

Without a ray the thick lump lay, 
And never once smiled back! 

“This is a wretched world!”’ it said. 
“Ti really don’t see why 

I should be cheerful, just because 
The sun is in the sky!” 


The sun shone on a diamond 
Which lay beside the coal; 
Oh, what a sudden rainbow gleamed 
From out the jewel’s soul! 
“Though I lie here in dust,” it cried, . 
“The sun I still can see; 
And joyously I will reflect 
Each ray that falls on me!” 


Both were the self-same stuff (they 
say), 
The diamond and.the coal; 
And yet the difference was wide 
As that ’twixt pole and pole. 
Sometimes of boys and girls, alas! 
The same strange thing is true; 
I’d rather be the diamond kind 
* Myself, now wouldn't you? 
PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JEANNE D’ARC IN ART. 
BY AUGUSTA L. BRIGHAM, 


ET us be grateful for those 
who have suffered for an 
ideal,— for all who have been 

so quickened and sustained while 


CORTHEL! SG. 


FEB, 28, 1904. 


JEANNE D’ARC— F. RUDE. 


Lord Dauphin"; and again she 
said, ‘‘I was put into the world for 
this.” 

In speaking of the voice which 
guided, she usually used the plural, 
mes voix. Her enemies declared her 
a sorcerer and a witch: her coun- 
trymen accept her as an inspired 
heroine, inexplicable indeed, but a 
woman of beatific vision, her legend- 
ary and historic life the fit theme 
for poetry, romance, and the arts. 

Almost every French painter of 
note has painted a Jeanne d’Arc. 
The work of Bastien-Lepage is of 
deep historic and artistic interest. 
The moment chosen is when Jeanne 
is listening to the voices. Her atti- 
tude is that of a dreamer, a mystic; 
and her eyes have the far-away look 
as of one entering upon a great 
experience,— the preparation neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of her mis- 
sion. 

This scene has been rendered 
with much spirituality by Boutet 
de Monvel. The picture is ex- 
tremely simple, yet full of prophetic 
suggestiveness. Jeanne sits beneath 
atree. Hersheep are grazing near; 
but she heeds them not because of 
a deep reverie which has fallen upon 
her like a trance,—an abstraction 
which possesses her whole soul. 

The closing drama in this great 
life has been variously portrayed. 
In the painting by Gabriel Max the 
Maid of Orleans kneels upon a plat- 
form raised so high that it seems 
far nearer the sky than the city 
below, symbolic, no doubt, of her 
greater nearness to heaven than 
things of earth. But to Boutet de 
Monvel the inspiration has espe- 
cially been given to set forth the 


passing through the dark valley of 


unfolding and progressive glory of 


sorrow and persecution that their 
eyes have beheld the ‘“‘mount of transfigu- 
ration.” 

The name of Jeanne d’Arc stands forth from 
an age of darkness and superstition with a 
radiance and vitality which time can neither 
dim nor efface,—a life which grows more ad- 
mirable and wonderful the nearer we approach 
the truth regarding it. This girl, the daughter 
of a Lorraine peasant, without any knowledge 
of mankind or of the world, went from her 
father’s rude cottage and the care of herds, to 
command an army. She intercepted the tide 
of English conquest, and made depressed and 
troubled France once more a power, and suf- 
fered an ignoble death at the hands of her 
enemies; and all these events occurred before 


she was twenty years of age. Jeanne d’Arc’s 
power over the men-at-arms was purely relig- 
ious in character. She rested in the conscious- 
ness of the nearness of the Spirit. She made 
the king believe in his ‘‘divine right,” and 
won the court to her cause. She was a glori- 
ous presence in the army, ever near it in the 
morning and the evening and in the dark 
watches. Rude men would not swear in her 
presence, and the dissolute nobles worshipped 
her purity and recognized the supremacy of 
her spiritual nature. 

When told that the road leading to the king 
was infested with the enemy, she replied, ‘‘I 
fear them not, for God is there also; and He 
will know how to prepare the. way for my 


her life and mission from its begin- 
ning to the close in his wonderful series of 
thirty-eight water-color illustrations exhibited 
in New York and Bostonin the winter of 
1900. 

In the last of these compositions the artist 
depicts her tragic death at the stake in the 
great square of Rouen. A few simple lines 
form her fragile figure. Flames surround her; 
and, though it is the destruction of the body, 
thought dwells only upon the triumph of her 
spirit, her translation to a world apart from 
sorrow, freedom for a life which had reached 
its full endurance. 

‘In sculpture Jeanne d’Arc figures as the 
warrior saint, the indomitable, heroic soul of 
France, rather than as the dreamer or mystic. 
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She is seen as a soldier in armor, on foot or on 
horseback, leading the army to victory. The 
spirited little equestrian statue of Fremiet at 
the head of the Rue des Pyramides, Paris, ex- 
presses her military character, and in general 
idea is like many others, all martial in spirit. 
Piety has been quietly working in France for 
the last fifteen years, showing itself in both 
literature and art. Through Tissot’s genius it 
has imparted a new meaning to the gospels, 
and through the inspiration of De Monvel a 
renewed glorification of the Maid of Orleans. 


THE FOUR SUNBEAMS, 


Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
‘“‘ Let us try,”’ they all whispered, ‘‘some kind- 
ness to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day 
through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played ‘‘ hide and seek”’ with a child on 
the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased with delight his strange playmate 
so bright; 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


One crept to a couch where an invalid lay, 
And brought him a dream of the sweet summer 
day, 
Its bird song and beauty and bloom, 
Till pain was forgotten and weary unrest, 
And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he 
loved best, : 
Far from the dim, darkened room. 


One stole to the heart of a girl that was sad, 
And loved and caressed her until she was glad, 
And lifted her white face again; 
For love brings content to the lowliest lot, 
And finds something sweet in the dreariest 
spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 


And one, wheréa little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her play-fellows, 
shone 
On hands that were folded and pale, 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known 
sight, — 
That never would gaze on the beautiful light, 
Till angels had lifted the. veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening were 
falling, 
And the sun, their great father, his children 
was calling, 
Four sunbeams sped into the west. 
All said, ‘‘ We have found that in seeking the 
pleasure 
Of others we fill to the full our own measure.” 
Then softly they sank to their rest. 
MILLION. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO DO? 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


RMA STONE’S aunt, Elsie Milton, had just 
returned from abroad; and Irma was de- 
lighted with the souvenirs she had brought 

home and the accounts she gave of what she 
had seen during her travels, and at knowing 
that her aunt had received high honors abroad. 

Irma’s mamma had much work to do; and 
Miss Milton, too, was busy in her own room. 


But Irma, instead of helping either of them, 
hindered her aunt by asking her questions. 

‘Aunt Elsie, don’t you wish you could go 
back to those places again?”’ Irma asked; but 
her aunt replied, ‘‘Oh, no, I am glad to stay 
at home now.” 

Soon the little girl inquired, ‘‘ Aunt Elsie, 
wouldn’t you like to go somewhere else now, 
where you have not been?”’ and Miss Milton 
answered, ‘‘ No, my dear, I am tired of strange 
places and strange people and everything 
strange, and am happy to be in this old famil- 
iar place again.” 

After a time Irma questioned, ‘‘ Auntie, 
didn’t you feel proud when you received such 
high honors?”’ 

Miss Milton surprised her little niece by 
replying, ‘‘Not so proud as sometimes, when 
I was a child, when I had a new dress or hat, 
or even a new hair ribbon.” 

Irma was silent a few minutes. Then she 
asked, ‘‘ Aunt Elsie, which did you enjoy most, 
the beautiful things you saw or the fine music 
you heard or the nice presents you received, 
or the praise that was given you or the grand 
gatherings you attended, or what?” 

Miss Milton declared it would be difficult to 
decide what had given her most happiness; 
for some things that she had much enjoyed for 
a time had been a sorrow to her afterward, 
and other things, which she had not at first 
regarded as a source of pleasure, afterward 
gave her much satisfaction. 

Still Irma urged, ‘‘ Which would you rather 
have occur again?” 

When Aunt Elsie replied very gravely: ‘‘ My 
dear, there is one thing that I wish I had done 
oftener. If I had done so, I would be happier 
now. ButI used often to think it a task rather 
than a privilege.” 

‘© What was it, auntie?’’ Irma inquired. 

Her aunt replied: ‘‘Helping my mother. 
Many of the things I used to do instead are 
not worth remembering, and such as were 
worth doing I may yet have opportunity for. 
But I can never again help my mother.”’ 

Irma stood thinking for a few moments, then 
she went quietly from the room, and soon, in 
another part of the house, she was saying, 
‘““Mamma, I want to do something to help 
you.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE BRIGHT EYES. 
BY M. B. JORDAN. 
Part I, 


NE cold winter evening in the town of 
B., Mr. and Mrs. Preston sat before the 
blazing fire talking over the past with 
Mrs. Preston’s brother, who that day had ar- 
rived from California, where he had been for 
nearly forty years. Harold and Dick Preston, 
from their desk in the corner, eyed their new- 
found uncle with an interest in which amaze- 
ment was mingled; for had they not heard 
their mother tell, scores of times, how she 
had seen her tall, handsome brother start 
away in the early spring of ’49 on that dreary 
trip overland to that wonderful Eldorado of 
the West? 

Here he sat before them, one arm gone, his 
face furrowed with deep lines of care,—a griz- 
zled, bent old man. All the bashful reverence 
a boy feels for heroism, these boys felt for this 
scarred old kinsman. 

Harold made bold at last to interrupt the 
visitor, exclaiming, ‘‘Mother, we can’t stand 
it to wait any longer for Uncle Robert to get 


rested. We do so want to hear him tell just 
how he came to get a little Indian, and what 
became of him when he grew up.” 

Now, as Uncle Robert was a famous story- 
teller, perhaps we would better tell the story 
just as he told it to the boys : — 

‘‘In the spring of 1863 I enlisted in the 
Third California Infantry under General Con- 
nor, expecting to fight the rebels; but in- 
stead, to our great disappointment, we were 
ordered to Salt Lake City to found a United 
States Army post there, and to follow up 
bands of marauding Indians that had been 
troubling the settlers. 

‘At first nothing was heard of the Indians 
except that the strongest tribes, the Sho- 
shones, the Uintahs, and the Bannocks, had 
gone into winter quarters away to the north. 
When, however, the cold weather came on and 
the snow became deeper in the mountain 
cafions, and the game rarer, the Indians be- 
came more daring, and moved nearer and 
nearer to the settlements. Hardly a stage 
came in that did not bring General Connor 
news of some trouble with the Indians. Soon 
thieving ceased to satisfy them, and we were 
summoned out to avenge the murder of help- 
less ranchmen or to protect lonely settlements. 

‘“‘In January of ’63 a messenger came into 
camp to tell the general of a rising of the war- 
like tribes, and how, emboldened by their in- 
crease of numbers, they had massacred a party 
of immigrants, and were now marching south 
toward the Bear River, leaving desolation in 
their path. This news was enough to arouse 
all our fighting spirit, though the possibility 
of reaching them in time, with the ther- 
mometer below zero and the only pass out of 
the valley filled with snow, was rather doubt- 
ful. 

‘‘But this, and in fact every obstacle that 
could be thought of, were but as chaff before 
the resolves of our stout-hearted old general; 
and, in less time almost than it takes to tell it, 
three hundred of us were in marching order. 

‘We had need of all our good spirits and 
courage; for, though we were in good condition 
and eager to meet the enemy, yet the march- 
ing was hard and there seemed every prospect 
of a blizzard. 

‘“‘ Just as we were looking forward to a warm 
camp-fire and hot coffee, a messenger met us 
to tell us of the massacre of a whole settle- 
ment. This was a death blow to any thoughts 
of comfort. But, when the general called out, 
‘ Boys, if we march all night, we can stop some 
of this business: shall we camp or march ?’ 
forgetting our frozen feet, and thinking each 
one of his own home, we answered with one 
voice, ‘March!’ So on through that bitterly 
cold dark night we stumbled.” 


(To be continued.) 


TAKE him to be the truly rich man that 
lives upon what he has, owes nothing, 
and is contented. For there is no deter- 

minate sum of money, nor quantity of estate, 
that can make a man rich, since no man is 
truly rich that has not so much as perfectly 
satiates his desire of having more; for the 
desire of more is want, and want is poverty. 
Howr. 


Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; = 
And, as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, - 
So honor peeveth in the meanest habit. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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_ the land is green again. 
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Faith is the root of all good works. 
produces nothing as dead. 


A root that 


Hisns WILSON. 


THE PROPHETS. 


From age to age the prophets rise, 
Still in unbroken line; 

Above the passing centuries 
Like beacon-lights they shine. 


Through differing accents of the lip, 
One message they proclaim; 

One growing bond of fellowship, 
Above all names one Name. 


They witness to one heritage, 
One Spirit’s quickening breath; 
One widening reign, from age ta age, 
Of freedom and of faith. 


Their kindling power our souls confess, 
Though dead, they speak to-day; 

How great the cloud of witnesses 
Encompassing our way! 


Through every race, in every clime, 
One song shall yet be heard; 
Move onward in thy course sublime, 
O everlasting Word! 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MORNING AND EVENING. 


BY SUSAN RENNICK. 


oe H, see, the morning-glory is climbing 

() up the bare limb of the southern 

tree!’’ said Ilse, one morning, as she 
buttered the toast for Jane. 

‘¢ Yes,”? said the maid, “it will soon reach 
out for the top.” 

‘¢T wonder how it grows,”’’ said the little girl, 
inquiringly. 

“It was this way. There were eight little 
black seeds, all snug and warm and tight in 
one little room on a vine, . They were as joy- 
ous as eight little sisters could be, and re- 
mained contented and happy, unmindful of 
time, until one day the house grew old and 
yellow and dry. 

‘¢One autumn morning the house tumbled 
down, and the tiny seeds dropped to the 
ground. Two of them were carried off by the 
soft, cool winds to a land far, far away; 
four were carried by the birds to their nests 
in the lilac-trees; and the other two sank into 
the fertile ground and were lost to view. 

“The leaves of the southern tree covered 
them with a warm coat of varied-colored 
leaves, so that, as the rain fell, it pushed them 
further down among the rich, black soil. 
Here the snow put them to sleep until the 
warm spring winds woke them, and parted 
their icy coverlet. 

‘At the approach of the glad birds, the 
spring beauties called to them to ‘wake up! 
Come out and enjoy 
the merry sunshine.’ 

“The tender, yellowish vine pushed its way 
out of the darkness, and in a little while was 
climbing that tall tree you see out of the 
kitchen window.” 

‘¢ But what is that long, slender pouch hang- 
ing under its leaf?” 

“That is the bud. Come heed to-morrow 
morning, and see what will come out of the 
pocket,’’ said Jane. 

Ilse did as she was told, and saw that from 
the vine hung a beautiful spray of royal purple 
cups each resplendent in courtly colors, set off 
with crimson trimmings. 
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“‘Good-morning,’’ said Ilse. ‘‘How I wish 
you could see the four-o’clock blooms!” 

“‘Here,” said Jane. And she handed the 
grateful child a large brown seed out of a 
box in the dresser. ‘Plant it near the morn- 
ing-glory, and let us see what will happen.” 

The dew, the warm sun, and the gentle rain 
did all they could to strengthen the hidden 
seed. Every day Ilse watched for its coming. 

Many weeks passed; but at last, just when 
her patience was well-nigh exhausted, she ob- 
served that a tiny green sprout had made its, 
appearance: in a few days it took on the 
form of a slender, dark green stalk. Weeks 
passed, and still there were only bunches of 
leaves on the numerous stalks. The morning- 
glory seemed charmed with her bushy beauty. 

Ilse was much chagrined that no blossoms 
came: she had desired so much that they be 
in bloom together. 

But they did come, whole hosts of them, 
all the colors of the rainbow,— red, green, blue, 
violet, orange, and white, all so commingled 
that the bush was itself one exquisite bouquet. 
Morning-glory had been asleep since noon. 
Four-o’clock wished with Ilse that his limp 
petals might stiffen up again, that she might 
bid him the time of day. 

One warm day in October a wonderful thing 
happened. Ilse had told her teacher the story 
of the brown seed, and then added ,— 

“JT do wish they could know each other.”’ 

‘That would be a most remarkable happen- 
ing,’’ said her teacher, ‘‘for one goes to sleep 
when the other begins to awaken; but. per- 
haps they might see each other yet.” 

On her arrival at home from school the 
flowers were entirely forgotten. 

On going into the garden later to get a ball 
thrown by one of the ball-players, lo and be- 
hold! there she espied a lovely pink morning- 
glory entwined around a stalk of crimson four- 
o'clock! 

“QO Jane!” she cried, ‘‘I have got my wish. 
They have seen each other. See how tenderly 
he holds her and how lovingly she raises her 
pretty pink petals toward his graceful vine.” 

‘Ah, well!” said Jane, ‘‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform,’”’ 


Science is the natural ally of religion. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RAINY AFTERNOON. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


EDDY and Arthur stood at the window 
watching the rain come pouring down. 
‘©Oh, dear!’ sighed Arthur. 

‘¢Oh, dear, too!’’ echoed Teddy. 

‘““My, how it rains!’ mamma said, joining 
the boys at the window. -‘‘The little song- 
sparrow seems to enjoy it, though,” she re- 
marked. ‘ Listen to his song out there in the 
rain, ‘Gheer! cheer! cheer! what a nice rain 
this is!’ he seems to be saying. See how he 
lifts his head, just as he does when the sun 
is shining. Rain-drops do not seem to trouble 
him any.” 

‘-He must like a wet jacket better than 
I do,” said Arthur. ‘‘ But, then, rain-drops 
slide right off feathers.” 

“So they do off rain coats,” suggested 
mamma. 

‘““Could we go out in the garden and get 
some ground cherries if we wore our rain 
coats?” he asked, 


“T see no reason why you could not,’’ re- 
plied his mother. 

‘“Oh, goody! Come on, Ted! 
the ‘orange merchant’ game.”’ 

Out in the garden the rain-drops chased 
them about; but they could not soak into rain 
coats,—my, no, indeed! The little ground 
cherries wrapped up tightly in their paper 
jackets did not mind them, either. 

‘‘ We'll have to dry the cherries first, so we 
can use the papers again,’’ said Arthur, as 
they were carrying them into the house. 

Their mother gave them a large tin pan into 
which they emptied the cherries and put them 
under the kitchen stove while they were get- 
ting the orange board ready. This was a large 
paper box cover with several rows of holes in 
it. 

“It must tip,’’ said Arthur, leaning the 
cover against a chair. ‘‘See if the oranges are 
dry enough to slip out of the papers, Ted. Be 
careful not to tear them. We've got to use 
them again, remember.”’ 

The little yellow balls looked very much 
like tiny oranges after they were slipped from 
their paper covers, or at least the boys thought 
they did when they were rolling down the 
orange board. This was the way they had 
seen the orange merchants in California sort 
their oranges, when they were at their Uncle 
Edward’s. The small oranges slipped through 
the holes, while the large ones kept on until 
they reached the bottom. 

Arthur was head merchant. Teddy and 
mamma were the shippers. Their duty was to 
wrap the oranges in paper, and then pack 
them in a paper shoe-box to be ‘shipped 
East.” ‘Kast’? was mamma’s preserving 
board, out in the pantry. 

What fun it was to see the oranges start, 
and to wonder which ones would pass safely 
over the holes, which would drop through, 
and which would get stuck and not go any- 
where! How the minutes flew until a whole 
hour had passed! 

‘““My ground cherries are all sorted and 
ready to preserve to-morrow,’’ mamma said 
when the game was over. ‘All I shall have 
to do will be to take the papers off.” 

“Why, the sun is out,’’ cried Teddy, run- 
ning to the window. 

‘‘Yes; and hear the little song-sparrow still 
singing his cheer-up song,’’ said mamma, 

‘And he hasnt been playing ‘orange mer- 
chant,’ either,” mused Teddy,— ‘‘just sitting 
out in the pouring rain.” 

‘*But he was thinking how beautiful every- 
thing would look after it, while you could not 
see beyond the rain-drops,”’ replied his mother. 


We'll have 


We are more sociable and get on better with peo- 
ple by the heart than the intellect. 
BRUYERE. 


HE essence of the heroic is self-forgetful- 
ness, thoughtfulness for others. This 
may be carried so far on high occasions 

as to involve the sacrifice of life, or it may be 
shown in the quiet of every-day life, where 
little acts of thoughtfulness for others are 
exerted, where they do not utter themselves 
with a loud report, and where little or no at- 
tention is paid to them; but it is the same in 
either case. 

The home, not the battletield, in this day is 
the place where the heroic is most clearly and 
most frequently seen, where parents and chil- 
dren each delight to serve the other, 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Two empires by the sea, 

Two nations, great and free, 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith, we claim, 

One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


What deeds our fathers wrought, 

What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record, 

Now, vengeful passion cease, 

Come, victories of peace,, 

Nor hate nor pride’s caprice 
Unsheath the sword. 


Now, may the God above 

Guard the dear lands we love, 
Or East or West. 

Let love more fervent glow, 

As peaceful ages go, 

And strength yet stronger grow, 
Blessing and blest. 

G. HUNTINGDON. 
For Every Other Sunday. 

HOW HORSES TALK. 
BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT. 


MONG the horses that several years 
ran ago made their home on Clover Hill 
Farm was a fine bay mare, five years 

old, who was named Gypsy. 

She had always seemed possessed of more 
than ordinary intelligence, learning how to 
open all gates and doors around the lots 
and farm buildings, to the annoyance of her 
master, sometimes causing a good deal of 
trouble. But still she proved to be so easily 
taught to work, remembering her lessons so ” 
well, that she was forgiven for the times 
her smartness had caused trouble. 

One day she came to the yard gate, opened 
it with her nose, and came through the 


gate. By that time I saw her, and, going 
to the door, told her she must go back. 
She stopped, backed right out, and, turning 
toward the barn, walked off, leaving the 
gate open. Allat once she seemed to think 
of it, and, turning around, came back, and 
taking her nose pushed the gate gently shut 
again, then walked away to the pasture 
gate, which she unhooked, pushed it open, 
and looked towards the house, as if to ask 
if she might go out. As no one told her 
not to go, she went out and walked around 
until she was satisfied. 

One morning the children were delighted 
to see a beautiful little colt walking along by 
Gypsy’s side as she was led into the barn-yard, 
and no one ever saw such a proud mother; 
but woe unto the other horses or mules that 
dared even to look toward her wonderful baby! 
She would run at them so fiercely that they 
soon learned that it was better to keep at a 
respectful distance. Even her own brothers 
and sisters were treated just as if they were 
her worst enemies. 

The spring where they went for water was 
at the foot of a steep, rocky hill ; and she evi- 
dently knew that her colt could not go there 
with her. As she seemed uneasy, I told the 
children to carry her some water, which they 
did ; and she seemed satisfied. 

The other horses had been turned into the 
pasture, and in the evening they were brought 
back again. Gypsy’s mother came up with 
the rest ; and, as she had not been there in the 
morning, the children were full of curiosity to 


“IT WAS SO 


‘ae 


GOOD!” 


————— 


see what old Fanny would do when she saw 
her grandchild, and wondered if Gypsy would 
fight her own mother. The colt had lain down 
by the barn, its mother standing by it with 
her ears laid back, till she saw old Fanny. 
Then, as she came walking up, she stepped 
aside, and they both put down their heads and 
began licking the colt. They held their heads 
together for a few minutes, then Gypsy seemed 
to be leaving the colt in her mother’s care 
while she started on a run for the spring. 

She was no sooner gone than the horses and 
mules began crowding around to see the colt ; 
but, true to her trust, old Fanny stood her 
ground till one of the boys came out of the 
barn and made them go away, just as Gypsy 
came in sight. Seeing them around, she flew 
like the wind till she reached the colt, who 
was standing up. The young man was pet- 
ting it, and had his arm around its neck; and, 
when she saw it was safe, she rubbed her nose 


on his shoulder as much as to say she thanked 
him for taking care of her baby. Now how 
did she make her mother understand her 


-wishes so easily, do you suppose ? 


Our greatest glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall. 
GOLDSMITH. 


WILL winter never be over ? 
Will the dark days never go ? 
Must the buttercups and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow ? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love ! 
Hark ! ’tis a beautiful thing: 

The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest the spring ! 


Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


COUNTRY SECRETS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Dip you ever find and follow, 
Up the hill and down the hollow, 
Little steps of busy folk of fur and feather? 
Did you ever hurry after 
Sounds of jollity and laughter 
In the glens and far across the pasture 
heather? 


Have you heard the acorns patter? 
Have you listened to the chatter 
Of the merry neighbors on the branches 
running? 
Or perhaps you've seen the tiny 
Builders in the tree-tops piny 
Choose the safest places for their houses 
cunning? 


For of puzzles strange and witty, 
And of secrets sly and pretty, - . 


We shall hear in woodland paths and fields ~ 


of clover: 
So, as noisy towns were never | 
Meant for all the wise and clever, 
Let us hunt a summer day the country over. 
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PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 
No. V. By Adolph Grass. 


HE Nativity which is presented to our 
readers in this number of Lvery Other 
Sunday is by a German painter of the 

present day, Adolph Grass by name. 

The previous picture in this series brought 
out the mother love of Mary, and no attention 
was given to the details of the event as told 
in the Bible story. 

This time we have some of the usual sur- 
roundings,— namely, the rude manger, the 
sheep, and the cattle; while in Mary’s attitude 
and face is expressed great love and tender- 
ness. Joseph also is given a prominent place 
in the picture. 

At the back of the picture is seen, faintly 
outlined, a group of angels, but their presence 
sheds light and glory over the whole scene. 
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A WOMANLESS TOWN. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


UST think of it! a town where the foot of 

J woman has never trod, where no little 

children play about the streets, no babies 

give nightly concerts. Such a town really ex- 

ists, not in the imagination, but on the banks 

of a small stream in Tartary called the Ki- 
akhta, which is twenty miles from Pekin. 

The place is called Maimatchin, which means 
the fort of Commerce, and was first built dur- 
ing the reign of Yoong-t-ching. 

The town consists entirely of men, no women 
being allowed, as the road leading to it is long 
and difficult to travel. The inhabitants are 
about fifteen hundred in number, under the 
supervision of a Mantchee officer, who holds 
his position for three years. He superintends 
the police of the settlement, also all commer- 
cial proceedings. 

The town contains a fort garrisoned by a 
small company of soldiers, also two Buddhist 
temples served by lamas. In these are five im- 
mense images sitting cross-legged, and numer- 
ous small idols. 

Maimatchin is surrounded by wooden walls, 
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and has only two streets, which cross each 
other at right angles. There are gates at the 
four ends of the wall. The streets are so 
narrow that two camels can scarcely pass each 
other. 

The houses have only one story. They are 
roofed with turf or wood, and contain two 
rooms, the front one being used as a shop. 
The only opening for ventilation or otherwise 
in these is the door. 

The back room has windows made of oiled 
paper or mica. The houses are extremely 
neat inside; but, as the furniture is scant and 
the space limited, it is very easy to keep things 
in order. 

This is simply a trading town; but the 
traders live luxuriously, and enjoy life to its 
full extent. 

The Chinese residents in Maimatchin are 
agents employed by the merchants of great 
manufacturing cities to carry thither such 
goods as silks, tea, rice, pearls, toys carved 
from ivory, etc. 

These people only remain for one year, when 
they are recalled home and others sent out 
with a fresh supply of articles to take their 
places. 

Just across the line you will find granite 
columns marking the division between the 
Chinese town and a hamlet built by the Rus- 
sians, also for trading purposes. This is called 
Kakhta, on a creek of the same name flowing 
into the Salenga. Here there are only fifty 
houses. 

Immense crowds flock to these towns in 
February, when a fair is held and goods ex- 
changed. The trade is conducted by six com- 
missioners appointed on each side, who fix 
the price of every article of import and of the 
tea exchanged for it. 

The Russians have furs, woollen cloth, linen, 
Russia leather, glass, cutlery, etc., to barter 
with the Chinese. 
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SCHOOL-DAY INCIDENT IN. THE LIFE 
OF A GREAT STATESMAN. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HERE once stood a humble edifice near 

the foot of Peavey Hill in Farmington, 

N.H., known as the ‘Dock school- 
house.”’ It was built like all school buildings 
of the period, being heated by a big fireplace 
and having small windows, and the seats or 
benches rising higher each row; and, as one 
walked up the narrow aisle, he felt his im- 
portance increasing with every step, since he 
seemed to rise above everything and every- 
body, at last to look down serenely upon all. 
It was an admirable arrangement for the 
teacher to watch the movements of the unruly 
scholars; and there used to be, we are sorry 
to say, many such pupils in those old school- 
days. While there were many diligent schol- 
ars, there were the usual number of idle ones; 
and, if a boy doesn’t want to learn, what a task 
the instructor has in compelling him to do so! 
There was one country boy who came to 
school at the ‘‘ Dock’? whom the most manly 
and sympathetic pupils used to pity, and, in 
looking back, more fully realize that his. lot 
was a hard one for a boy. His name at that 
time was Jeremiah Colbath. The boys called 
him ‘‘Jed”’’ Colbath always. He was kind- 
hearted and an apt scholar, though he often 
came in late and was dressed in coarse, rough 
clothes and had but little time for study. He 
could beat all the other boys in arithmetic; 
and, though he never made a display of his 
learning, he had a sound head, thoroughly 
mastering every study he pursued, and yet he 
was so quiet about itthat one would not notice 
it till the recitations were in order, when plain 
‘“Jed ”? would often distance all the class. It 
is not at all likely that he then expected to be 
a great man whom his town and-State would 
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delight to honor, and of doing so much good 
in the world; but, perhaps, the idea may have 
grown with his strength and gradually ma- 
tured as his mind expanded. 

The reader will be pleased to hear one truth- 
ful little incident which occurred in Jerry 
Colbath’s school life in old Farmington, at the 
‘* Dock school-house.”’ 

It was one winter when the pupils there hada 
new teacher, a very good pedagogue he was, 
though a strict disciplinarian. It wasarule of 
his, if any scholar broke any of his ‘‘ blue laws,”’ 
as the boys called them, that the offender should 
confess it before the whole school. Of course, 
he had told all in attendance how he wished it 
done. ‘‘Jed’’ had broken the law one day,— 
it is immaterial what -he did,—for, though he 
was afterward Vice-President of the United 
States, he was not infallible when a boy, and 
the schoolmaster bade him walk ont and ac- 
knowledge it. He did so in his own odd way, 
and the writer can see him in nremory as he 
rose to do so. His hair was long and black 
and uncombed, and his home-made frock, 
shorter behind than before, fitted his form 
with ill grace and gave him almost a loutish 
look; and, as he scuffed along in his heavy old 
boots, he cut a sorry figure. Facing the school 
with downcast eyes (for he was bashful to a 
painful degree), he repeated in a grum voice 
and rapidly, ‘‘I’ve broke the law and am 
sorry for it,” and then returned to his desk 
again. 

Now if any one had told his fellow-school- 
mates that the uncouth lad would make a 
great statesman, and that a marble tablet 
would mark the site of his humble birthplace, 
they could not have believed it; yet Hunry 
Wiuson, as he was afterward known, was 
honored in his life as no other Farmington 
boy has ever been, and honored in his death, 
dying in the Capitol at Washington, where his 
voice had been so often heard pleading for the 
poor black man of the South and in denuncia- 
tion of slavery. 

A few steps above the old Peavey homestead 
house in Farmington sat a little two-roomed 
cottage, where lived Mr. and Mrs. Witham; and 
here in the home of his grandparents Vice- 
President Wilson first opened his baby eyes 
to the daylight. Why this humble dwelling 
should be located so very near to the Peavey 
house, we could never understand, though in 
old times people of means were not so particu- 
lar as now about a rude cot standing near a 
mansion. The Witham house was set as near 
the highway as it could possibly be built; 
but it disappeared years ago, and on its site 
the traveller notices a rough boulder on whose 
face is a polished tablet, whereon has been 
chiselled this incription: — 


HENRY WILSON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, U.S.A., 
BORN HERE FEB. 16, 1812. 


Rey. Dr. Rankin, author of the well-known 
hymn, ‘‘God be with you till we meet again,” 
in writing of the death of the Vice-President 
said, 

‘“* And when I left the room where he lay, 
and saw, from the western steps of the Capi- 
tol, the spires and roofs of the city flooded 
with morning’s light, I could not help think- 
ing that he had become a resident in another 
city, which needed not the light of the sun, and 
that he had already greeted Him on whose 
words he rested, as he tasted of death for 
himself, and had found all His promises yea 
and amen!” 


- 
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THY WILL. 


Nor in dumb resignation, 
We lift our hands on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist, 
Content to do and die. 

Our faith springs like the eagle's, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 

And cries exulting unto Thee, 
‘‘O Lord, Thy will be done.” 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong, 
It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man, 
Beneath the liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there, Thine arm made pay 
Thy righteous will be done. 
JOHN Hay. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HEN’S TRAPPING. 
BY R. B, BUCKHAM. 


EN was a great imitator. Whatever of 
interest he saw others doing, he did 
after them; and anything unusual that 

transpired before him he would represent, just 
as it had taken place. He could give a sur- 
prisingly accurate account of what he had seen 
and heard and how this or that was done. 
Taken all in all, he was quite a close observer, 
and had a wonderful memory for details, too. 

On one occasion we came upon one of the 
neighbors making a hot-bed on the sunny 
southern side of his barn. He cut it out of 
lumber, like a great box, somewhat higher at 
the back than in front, ‘fitted window-sashes 
over the top of it, and then banked it all around 
nicely with earth. On the very next day, Hen 
gathered together all the stray boards that he 
could find about his father’s place, and started 
in to build one just like it, and with pretty 
good success, too. 

At another time we all went to see the fire- 
engine house, opposite the common. The fire- 
men showed us all over the place, and how the 
horses came out when the fire alarm rang, and 
how they themselves, if they chanced to be up- 
stairs at the time of a fire, slid down a pole, in- 
stead of having the usual pair of stairs, to save 
time. Nothing would do but that Hen must rig 
up just such a pole for himself in the cherry- 
tree afterwards, and climb up and slide down 
it, just as they did, until finally he got a bad 
fall, which put an end to that. 

Hen was a great reader also, and was contin- 
ually trying to do things as he had read here or 
there that they were done; and in this way he 
sometimes got into trouble, too. One day he 
said to us, with an air of grave importance, 
that he had a great secret to tell us; and, when 
we finally got it out of him, it was that he was 
going to do a little trapping, just as real trap- 
pers did, 

Somewhere he had got hold of a book of 
tales of adventure, which related how the early 
inhabitants of the country lived a wild life of 
thrilling experiences in the woods, trapping 
wild animals for a living and selling their furs 
at handsome prices. At the time we were 
about to have a two weeks’ vacation from 
school, and Hen had determined to spend his 
time in this manner, 

The first thing necessary was to get hold of 
a trap somewhere, and what he wanted to 
know was if any of us could tell him where he 
could get one. At first we all said no; but then 
Charlie Hawkes remembered that farmer Lewis 


had a fox trap, which perhaps could be bor- 
rowed; and away went Hen to get it. The 
good-natured farmer did not refuse to let it go, 
and Hen promised to bring it back on the very 
day that the two weeks were up. It was a 
fine one, polished till it shone like silver, and 
well greased to keep it from rusting. It hada 
strong spring, with stout, close-gripping jaws; 
and Hen bore it home with high hopes ahead 
of him of great success with it. 

Charlie was chosen as his companion on his 
first trip into the woods. On a sloping hill- 
side on the edge of the swamp, down by the 
brook where the pine woods are the deepest, 
they found a hole, which had evidently been 
dug by some animal as its home. Hen de- 
clared that this was the place to set the trap. 
pointing to fresh tracks at the mouth of the 
den, and quoting his book as authority that 
this was an infallible indication of success, 
He at once set to work to open the strong jaws 
of the trap with a stout stick, while Charlie 
kept on to the brook to cut a whip from among 
the willows which grow along it. 


Charlie had not been gone more than ten 


minutes before Hen had the trap all arranged 
to his satisfaction, and was about congratulat- 
ing himself on his skill at handling it, when of 
a sudden, in some inexplicable way, it was 
sprung,’ catching him by his fingers as it 
closed. For a moment his hands were be- 
numbed with the blow of the steel, and then 
began to ache as they never ached before. 

The pain caused by the firm grip of the re- 
lentless jaws seemed to him almost unbear- 
able. He shouted again and again to Charlie 
to come to his rescue, helpless as he was with 
both hands captive. It seemed to him hours 
before his companion finally came in sight, 
walking leisurely through the swamp, whist- 
ling unconcernedly and testing his long, lithe 
whip. But his assistance was at hand at last, 
and the throbbing fingers released from their 
painful position. , 

Then and there Hen’s trapping came to an 
end. The trap was returned to its owner on 
the following day, much to his surprise. Hen 
manfully faced the laugh which some of us 
indulged in at his expense at the outcome of 
his venture, let that be said to his credit, de- 
claring that, if it hurt as much as that to be 
trapped, he would never again try to catch an 
animal as long as he lived! Would that some 
of his elders could learn as wholesome a lesson 
as to the cruelty of inflicting unnecessary pain! 


For Every Other Sunday. 

HOW EMILY SAVED THE CHILDREN. 
BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 

6 MILY,”’ said her father one fine morn- 
ing, ‘‘old Mooley has a little new 
calf. I want you and George to go 

down in the lower pasture and find her, and 


- drive her and the little bossy home.”’ 


The children were delighted, for the lower 
pasture was such a beautiful place, just below 
the hill and big woods where the wintergreen 
berries grew. The road led past Aunt Mollie’s, 
and, of course, they stopped to tell the little 
cousins of the new bossy and ask them to go, 
too. Little Edward had begged so hard to be 
allowed to go that Emily had coaxed mamma 
to let him, promising to take good care of him. 
So there were five happy children that crawled 
under the bars into the pasture, and com- 
menced to hunt for ‘‘old Mooley.” 

Before they found her, they had walked 
clear across the pastures and were near the 
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hill and big woods. Some one mentioned win- 
tergreen berries, and all the children at once 
began to feel hungry for the fruit of which 
they were so fond. : 

““Let’s go and get some berries first, before 
we hunt any more for the new bossy,’’ some 
one suggested; and, in less time than it takes 
to tell it they had crawled under the fence 
and climbed the hill and were all on their knees, 
searching under the dead leaves for the scarlet 
berries. 

In the midst of their happy feast, something 
made Emily glance up, and what she saw 
made her heart stop beating and her blood 
turn cold. But it was only for a moment. 
The thought of the little brother intrusted to 
her care, and the other happy children all un- 
conscious of danger, roused her to new life and 
courage. 

And, surely, there was need; for under the 
very next tree, quietly poking away the leaves 
with one clumsy paw and eating the berries 
as eagerly as she had done but a moment 
before, was a huge brown bear. He seemed 
not yet to have noticed them. How to get the 
children safely away without attracting his 
attention was what was puzzling her. 

There was no time to lose. He might see 
them, and spring upon them any moment. 

Taking little Edward’s hand firmly in hers, 


—if only he were not too heavy to carry! she- 


said quickly to the others: — 

“Come, children. What will mother say? 
We haye stayed too long. You take hold of 
Edward’s other hand, brother, and let’s race 
down the hill.’ And like a flock of sheep, one 
following where another leads, the group of 
children ran down the hill, across the pasture, 
and up the street, never pausing till Emily’s 
home was reached. i 

At the sight of her mother’s face her self- 
control gave way; and, throwing herself into 
the sheltering arms, she commenced sobbing 
wildly. It was some time before the startled 
mother could learn the cause of the com- 
motions, since none of the others had seen 
the bear, and so could think of nothing but 
sorrow for their failure to find old Mooley and 
her calf to make Emily cry; and, surely, that 
would not have excited her so. 

Little by little. the mother drew from her 
daughter the story of her fright and brave 
plan of a speedy escape. She was kissed and 
made much of for her thoughtful silence in re- 
gard to the bear, which saved the children, if 
not from actual death, at any rate from a ter- 
rible fright. But it was not until her father 
had gone with his gun to the pasture and re- 
turned with the dear little bossy calf and its 
mother, safe and sound, that she was fully 
comforted. 

He could not find Sir Bruin, though he 
found huge foot-marks in the soft earth where 
Emily had seen him, and followed his trail 
across the ravine and up this farther hillside, 

This was fifty years—vyes, nearly sixty 
years—ago. Little Emily has children and 
grandchildren now, whom she loves and cares 
for tenderly ; but she has never forgotten the 
big brown bear and the wintergreen berries, 
nor, I am sure, has she ever displayed more 
skill and forethought in serving those she 
loves than when, a little girl, she planned that 
merry race home with the unconscious 
brothers and cousins, though her own heart 
beat wildly with anxious dread. 

Do you think you could have done as well, 
had you been in her place? I hope so, though 
I trust you will not be put to so severe a test. 
You certainly will not in the same way. In 


our woods nowadays are neither bears nor 
other wild beasts, as there were when our 
grandparents were children ; but, if we keep 
our eyes open and our hearts full of unselfish 
love, we shall find many a way to serve and 
save our dear ones for all that. 


PRAISE THE LORD! 


RAISE the Lord because He deserves 
ie praise. He is God. 
Praise the Lord for life and life’s com- 

monest blessings. 

Praise the Lord for eyes that see, ears that 
hear, and bodies that are in health. 

Praise the Lord for a day and land rich in 
possibilities. 

Praise the Lord for an every-day chance to 
be helpful. 

Praise the Lord for a home and creature 
comforts. 

Praise the Lord for friends who love you and 
trust you. 

Praise the Lord for good books, and espe- 
cially for the Book of books. 

Praise the Lord for sins forgiven and for 
help to become holy. 

Praise the Lord for His patience and sym- 
pathy. 

Praise the Lord for the Church and the con- 
quering gospel. 

Praise the Lord for the helping Spirit, ever 
present. — 

Praise the Lord.for Himself. 
secret and sum of all blessings. 


He is the 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE STORY OF ALICE. 
BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


LICE was a little girl nine years old, and 
she had a beautiful home in the coun- 
try. She was on friendly terms with 

all the living things around her, and she did 
not for a moment envy her little city cousins 
who came every year for the summer vacation. 

Alice did several things that city children 
do not do till they are much older. For one 
thing she drove three miles every Sunday 
with her mother to the little Unitarian chapel. 
There were many things which the minister 
read about that she could understand. When 
he spoke of the ‘Everlasting Hills,’ she 
thought of the wood-covered hills back of her 
home behind whose trees the sun came up, 
and where she loved to walk in the summer 
or ride on the great loads of wood in the fall. 
When the minister read of the ‘‘ house which 
was founded on a rock,’’ she remembered how 
her own home was ironed securely to a boulder; 
and she felt very safe indeed. Out of Alice’s 
bedroom window she could see a house built 
on the sands of the broad, swift-flowing river, 
where Uncle John sometimes took her to sail 
in his boat, and where in the summer she 
went bathing with her little cousins. 

Now, when this story begins, Alice had had 
a great disappointment ; for, while she did not 
like the city where her cousins lived, she 
loved dearly to have them come to the farm to 
play with her. 

This year Dolly and Catherine and Archie 
were allill with measles, and only John could 
come for the usual visit. John was a little 
younger than Alice ; and they had many good 
times together, though they missed the other 
children. 

One day mother said: ‘‘ Now, children, you 
may take these pails, and go down to the 
swamp to see if the early blueberries are ripe. 


If there are enough, I will make. something 
nice for supper.”’ 

So off they went, and soon were among the 
bushes. But blueberries are small, and it 
takes a great many of them to filla pail. Alice 
soon became tired of such slow work, and 
went to look for a place where the berries 
would be thicker. 

‘*O John,’’ she called presently. ‘If we 
could only get over there! Such a big bush 
covered with berries.’’ But between the chil- 
dren and the bush ran a stream, which, though 
a big man might cross at one stride, little folks 
could not cross at all without a bridge. 

‘““Let’s wade,” said John, already tugging 
at his shoe-strings. 

‘‘Oh, no, no!” eried Alice. 
too deep. 
snakes.”’ 

‘We will have to stay here ; but they do 
look so good! I know,”’ said John, who never 
liked to give up what he had undertaken. He 
ran to the fence, and tugged at a loose board. 

‘Oh, you mustn’t!”’ said Alice. ; 

‘““We'll put it back before we go home,”’ 
cried John. ‘Here, you take the other end.” 

Between them the rail was soon in place, 
and Alice with her pail safely on the other 
side. But John,— he was a boy, you know, 
and did not go so slowly and carefully as 
Alice. How did it happen! Before he could 
think, the board turned, and splash he went 
into the muddy water. It was not deep 
enough to hurt him; but, oh, what a sight he 
was when he got up! Covered with mud from 
head to foot, and dripping with water. 

It would not do to cry when Alice was look- 
ing. Besides, Alice seemed really more ready 
for tears than John did. So they considered 
what nexttodo. Alice straightened the board, 
and very carefully came back with a sigh of 
relief when she reached dry ground. 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear,-what will mother say!” 
she cried. ‘‘And we haven't any berries 
hardly, and you are so muddy !”’ 

‘“*Can’t we wait and dry a little before we go 
home ?’’ asked John, shrinkingly, his teeth 
chattering all the time, though it was July. 

‘Oh, no! Mother would not like it, and you 
would get cold.” 

‘“‘ Well, let’s put the rail back. Now then, 
there it goes. Now we'll put our berries to- 
gether. Oh; dear, only half a pailful!’? Two 
forlorn figures trudged home ; and how sorry 
and dismayed mother was when she saw 
them and heard the story! She did not say 
much, but she had a look on her face that 
hurt Alice much more than a scolding. At 
supper time there was only enough berries to 
half fill the smallest saucers, and that made 
the children sure that next time they would 
stay on the safe side of the stream till their 
pails were full. 


“The mud is 
Besides, Manuel says there are 


SABBATICAL YEAR. 


CCORDING to the laws laid down by 
A Moses all of the Jews must cease from 
work for one day in every seven. Once 
in every seven years, also, they must have a 
season of rest, when no fields should be tilled. 
This was called the ‘‘ Sabbatical,’ or ‘‘Sab- 
bath,” year. Often during this year a scanty 
harvest would spring up without the aid of 
the farmer. This Sabbath harvest was also 
turned over to those who through sickness 
or misfortune had had bad luck with their 
harvests. We are told that for a long, long 
period of time there were very few Jews who 
suffered much from poverty. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. — 


In order to get a text, the Editor will quote 
from a letter recently received : 

‘“‘T have just been going through some Hvery 
Other Sunday numbers, and I am struck afresh 
with the variety of good things they contain. 
I don’t believe there is another paper of the 
sort that is half as good. Our whole house- 
hold participates in the pleasure. I take the 
paper to the dinner table, for instance, and we 
have the questions, charades, and so forth 
with our after-dinner coffee, and the Biblical 
scholars enjoy particularly the Bible Ques- 
tions. I am going to cut out and keep the 
‘ Nativity’ series.” 

Here is a hint as to ‘‘ cutting out.” 

In order to obtain the best results in teach- 
ing or writing, we ought to preserve whatever 
strikes us at the time as valuable and helpful. 
In the case of Every Other Sunday, any reader 
can have a large supply of material useful at 
different times for different purposes. It 
should be ‘‘cut out’’ and preserved in some 
orderly fashion. 

The mother can have stories to read to the 
children ; the teacher can have supplementary 
reading matter; the writer of articles can 
have accurate descriptions of pictures and 
subjects with pictorial accompaniment; the 
teacher in the Sunday School will have in 
time a large supply of information concerning 
the Bible, ethics, worship, and examples; a 
file of the Letter-Box will furnish a great re- 
source for amusement and education com- 
bined ; the Biblical Questions compiled will 
be a good education in themselves ; the Home 
Study Club department has already covered a 
great range of illuminating facts in literature. 
Add to all this the many other channels which 
might be mentioned, through which very 
Other Sunday regularly pours its literary, pic- 
torial, and educational supplies, and you see 
the best, wise use of the ‘‘variety of good 
things ’’ found in the pages of this paper. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


38. How many books in the Old Testament ? 

39. How many books in the New Testa- 
ment ? 

40. How many gospels are there ? 

41, What are the first three gospels often 
called ? 

42, What is the largest collection of the say- 
ings of Jesus in the Bible frequently called ? 

43. Where is it found ? 

44, What well-known sayings of Jesus form 
a part of this collection ? 

45. What character in the Old Testament 
is said to have entertained angels unawares ? 


Answers will appear March 27, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published January 31, 1904. 


30. Yes. Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke xi. 2-4. In 
different forms. 

31. The Epistles. 

32. The Law, Prophets, and the Writings. 

33. Jonathan and David. 

34, Roman. 

35. His name was Saul when he was a per- 
secutor of Jesus’ followers, but after his con- 
version he was called Paul. 

36. At Antioch. 

37. Proverbs vi. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 13, 15, 16, is what we all do. 

My 1, 17, is an exclamation. 

My 10, 18, 15, is a beverage. 

My 8, 6, 4, 5, is a measure. 

My 20, 22, 21, is a relation. 

My 23, 24, 25, 26, grows in wet places. 
My 9, 3, 2, 18, is sometimes painful. 
My 7, 11, is a denial. 

My 14, 19, 13, 18, 12, is a color. 

My whole is a proverb. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


Srares of the Union. Each number represents a 
corresponding letter in the alphabet. 

13, 1, 9, 14, 5, a New England State. 

22, 5, 18, 18, 15, 14, 20, a New England State. 

15, 8, 9, 15, a Central State. 

9, 15, 23, 1, a Western State. 

8, 15, 12, 15, 18, 1, 4, 15, a Western State. 

3, 1, 12, 9, 6, 15, 18, 14, 9, 1, a Western State. 

13, 15, 14, 20, 1, 14, 1, a Western State. 


SOME OF THE INS OF LIFE. 


AN in that don’t care. 

An in that is lazy. 

An in that is not fitted. 

An in that cannot be understood. 
An in that is heedless. 

An in that is abuse. 

An in that is the whole of anything. 
An in that is not quite true. 

An in that cries a good deal. 

An in that is sickly. 

An in that is a hurt. 


BEHEADINGS. 


BEHEAD a part of the head and get a word meaning 
one. 

Behead part of the head and get a rough fight. 

Behead a kind of strong food and get what to do 
with it. 2 

Behead smart and get what is not wrong. 

Behead tidy and get what we do often. 

Behead a quick breath and get an insect. 

Behead a frown and get a monk’s hood. 

Behead a monk’s hood and get a large bird. 

Behead a rude boat and get a domestic animal. 

Behead a brute and get a point of the compass. 

Behead a wild animal and get a part of the head. 


CONUNDRUM XIII. 


Why are great story-writers, when they die, like 
little Bo-peep’s sheep? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 11. 


Eniema XII.— College football team. 
Acrostic.—B erkele y— Yachting. 
S heridan 
Plat ta cas 
Leighton 
Winthrop 
Philippi 
Endicott 
Gracchus 

CHARADE,— Thorn. 
Worp PuzziE.— Misplace. Sweetheart. Madman. 
ConunpRuM XI.— A clergyman. 


M. L. 8. 


Harry Bent. 


We are now in want of an art to teach how books 
are to be read. DISRAELI, 


BOOK TABLE. 


WueErE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE BrEGAN. This 
delightful narrative by Rev. Daniel M. Wilson has 
been at the service of the public for some little time. 
A new edition of the work, however, makes it virtually 
anew topic. The name of Mr. Wilson will be recog- 
nized as that of an honored clergyman in our denomi- 
nation. He was settled at Quincy, Mass., for some 
years, and he has clustered on these pages many of the 
historic facts, traditions, and memories of that famous 
locality. The book is indeed ‘‘a story of patriotic 


vision and achievement.’’ Famous names shine from 
its pages, and honorable annals are entertainingly 
spread before the readers. Greatly adding to the in- 
terest of the volume are the numerous illustrations. — 
The sub-title of the book gives a concise summary of 
the contents: ‘‘ Quincy, its Famous Group of Patriots; 
their Deeds, Homes, and Descendants.’’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. Cloth covers. Pages 289.) 


-LIvEs oF THE PRESIDENTS. This is a unique book 
for children, in words of one syllable, by Harriet Put- — 
nam. The author, under the name of May Manner- 
ing, has often contributed interesting articles to the 
columns of Every Other Sunday. We are glad to 
commend this attractive book as a capital treatment 
of the subject for the very young. Parents cannot 
begin too early in this kind of training. A knowledge 
of the foundation times of our country, an acquaint- 
ance with the chief characters, is necessary to future 
citizenship. The story of every President, including 
Theodore Roosevelt, is told- in straight, simple lan- 
guage. The illustrations are very comprehensive, and 
the whole effect ought to be pleasurable as well as edu- 
cationa] upon the young readers. Nothing better could 
be provided for the purpose. (McLoughlin Brothers. 
New York City. Cloth covers. Pages 144.) 


From AGnosticism To THEISM. All kinds of books” 
come to the Editor’s table. We have already noticed 
one on patriotism, another for young children, and 
now we turn toa philosophical essay by Rey. C. F. 
Dole. Yet there is a simplicity of language in this 
earnest essay, so that the ‘ wayfaring man" might 
run and read, or the thoughtful child might under- 
stand. With directness and force, proceeding from 
‘personal experience as well as religious ideas, Mr. 
Dole leads the reader on from entanglement to liberty, 
from doubt to faith, from shadow to the clear light. 
That is to say, granting his premises, the conclusions 
are inevitable, and one rejoices to walk with the au- 
thor, because his pathway leads to such breadth of 
views and serenity of outlook. (James H. West Com- 
pany. Boston. Cloth covers. Pages 29. Price 25 
cents.) 


Tue Upiirrep Hanps. This is a collection of ser- 
mons by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, of Hopedale, Mass., 
gathered and published by the Women’s Alliance of 
the Hopedale church. A very satisfactory portrait 
of the author fronts the title-page. The Editor under- 
stands that the parishioners of Mr. Wilson desired to 
see some of their prophet’s messages preserved in 
print, He is known to his brethren as a thoughtful, 
devoted character. These sermons testify to this high 
repute, and will be helpful to many outside of his own 
parish. There are six discourses in all: ‘‘ The Uplifted 
Hands,”’ “The Light of the World,” ‘‘ The Approyed 
Workman,”’ ‘‘ The Gift of God,”’ ‘‘ The Primal Glory,”’ 


“The Keys of the Kingdom of Heayen.’’ (The 
Women’s Alliance, Hopedale Memorial Church. 
Cloth covers. Pages 136.) 


VERY long time ago it was discovered 

that. there are two ways of doing a 

thing. The boy or girl who goes at 

a piece of work in a haphazard style is very 

likely to find the wrong way. Our power of 
thought was given us as a guide for action. 
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